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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF GENESEE 
YEARLY MEETING ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


In making this, our annual report, while 
we believe our efforts on behalf of the Indians 
have been as successful, under all the circum- 
stances, as could have been expected, yet we 
find ourselves at present surrounded by ad- 
verse circumstances such as to darken or 
cloud our hopes and produce a feeling of 
sadness, although we have still some faith 
that the present dark hour will be succeeded 
by those of greater light and hope. Soon 
after our last report, we were officially noti- 
fied by Agent Webster that he had tendered 
his resignation to the Department at Wash- 
ington, to take effect on the 1st of Tenth 
month, and he proposed to us to nominate 
Charles H. Searing, who was filling the 
— of steward at the Industrial School. 

Ve immediately opened a correspondence 
with the Central Executive Committee and 
with Barclay White, the Superintendent of 
the Northern Superintendency, inquiring of 
them if they knew of anyone for the position, 
or if they were in possession of any informa- 
tion which would render it improper to pre- 
sent Charles’ name for that appointment, and 
giving them all the information in our pos- 
session as to his circumstances and fitness for 
the position. To these inquiries and state- 
ments we received satisfactory answers, ap- 
proving our course and advising us to for- 
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ward his name for the position as agent, which 
we did, and he received his commission of 
appointment from the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs in time to take the office on the 
1st of Tenth month last, subject to being - 
proved by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. When Congress met, the Presi- 
dent promptly forwarded his name, with 
others, for confirmation. 

In the Third month we were informed, 
through our representative on the Central 
Executive Committee, that the Senate had 
refused to confirm the nomination, the senators 
from the State of Nebraska being strongly 
opposed to it, but assigning no other reason 
for their opposition than that he was young 
and unmarried, and unfit for the position, 
but «lid not state why he was unfit. We im- 
mediately responded to the information, an- 
swering the positions taken, and we have sub- 
sequently been informed that the Central 
Executive Committee did not think best to 
again urge his nomination, but that the Ne- 
braska senators had proposed the name of 
an individual they would approve, said to be 
a Friend and a member of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, and the matter is being investigated 
by the committee of that Yearly Meeting. 

In the Third month, we also received in- 
formation that a bill was pending in Congress 
to transfer the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department ; and we were invited to attend 
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a meeting of the members of the committees 
of the different Yearly Meetings, to be held 
in Baltimore, but it not being consistent for 
us to attend, we forwarded the accompanying 
document as expressive of our views in rela- 
tion thereto. The Convention met, and we 
present herewith the minutes of their meet- 
ing as part of this report. 

The bill referred to, after a long debate, 
passed the House, but the Senate has not to 
our knowledge taken any action thereon. 
The resignation of Joseph Webster and the 
nomination and appointment of Charles H. 
Searing to fill his place, rendered a change 
necessary in the employees, which vacancies 
your committee have labored to the best of 
their judgment to co-operate with the agent 
to fill, although the Government, contrary to 
its former practice, has been very dilatory in 
confirming our appointments, thereby sub- 
jecting some of the employees forwarded by 
us to much pecuniary privation by reason of 
withholding their quarterly salary. 

During the latter part of the year 1875, a 
change was made in the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, and the new appointee makes a 
different interpretation of the law in reference 
to the appropriation made for salaries of em- 
ployees at the different Agencies. The sum 
appropriated by Government for the Santee 
Agency being $10,000, it has heretofore been 
construed to refer to those called regular 
employees, or those who had a certain sum 
per year, and the irregular employees had 
been paid from the contingent fund; but 
near the close of the last quarter, the agent 
was notified that he must not exceed the 
$10,000 for all classes of employees, and re- 
quiring him to report to the Department a 
statement of all moneys paid and due em- 
ployees, and if there was not money enough 
left, to discharge those who could be best 
spared, or all of them if necessary. The 
agent found that by the end of the third 
quarter, or on Fourth month 1st, 1876, the 
appropriation would be nearly exhausted, but 
as he had a small sum under his control, he 
proposed to the principal employees to stay 
on a largely-reduced salary, which, rather 
than see all abandoned and discouragement 
thrown around the Indians, they have con- 
sented to do. 

The committee have expended during the 
year the following amounts from the con- 
tingent fund placed at our disposal : 





Expenses of Visiting Committee..........s00000 $14 55 
Julia E. Kester, discretionary purposes......... 46 00 
Dillwyn Parrish, expenses Central Exec. Com. 41 81 
Postage on reports of Indian Affairs............ 95 
MMs histincacecbnédesce aadbentgacesencsshese $103 31 
Balance on hand subject to the order of the 
COMM ich Riss - okb ivi ecto: ecscibtnces aveede $ 55 04 


The reports from the labors of Julia E. 
Kester, as Village Matron, are very en- 
couraging, and the improvements made and 
being made give reasonable ground for much 
expectation in the future if the present policy 
of the Government be not abandoned. 

Your committee made the usual arrange- 
ments to send out a visiting committee this 
spring, and had decided upon one which.they 
deemed suitable, but owing to the unsettled 
condition of things and the probability of a 
change in the agent, the uncertainty whether 
our services will much longer be needed, the 
sub-committee, to whom the subject was re- 
ferred, concluded it would not be expedient 
for them to go this year. 

The committee would recommend that fifty 
dollars be raised by the Yearly Meeting for 
the contingent expenses of the committe this 

ear. 

F In conclusion, we would say that, while we 
are at present laboring under adverse circum- 
stances, amid much that is calculated to dis- 
courage, we are not without hope that a 
brighter day will dawn, and that the efforts 
of those who would thwart the present policy 
of civilization of the Indians by placing them 
under the control of the War Department, 
which would inaugurate a policy of exter- 
mination, will not be successful ; and hence 
we still would encourage a persevering effort 
in their behalf, at least until we can no longer 
find any ground to hope. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
committee, JOHN J. CORNELL, Clerk. 

Menvon Center, Third mo., 17tb, 1876. 

Samuel Townsend: Esteemed friend—Thine 
of the 14th inst. is received, and as it will not 
be convenient for usto send a delegate, we 
will endeavor to give thee our views as far as 
we can from the limited data at our com- 
mand. 

If the Government decide to abolish the 
office of superintendent, and still keep the 
Indian Bureau under the Interior Depart- 
ment, and have the agents report directly to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, while it 
may increase their responsibilities it may do 
no harm to the cause, But, should that 
Bureau be transferred -to the War Depart- 
ment, and thus render our agents liable in 
any way to compromise our testimonies, or 
should they be placed under a superintendent 
of another religious body, it would seem best 
for us to retire from the concern, leaving those 
who are now acting as agents to accept or 
refuse those responsibilities as they might 
choose, but without our co-operation as a 
religious body. 

We would recommend, before coming to 
these conclusions, that the Convention pre- 
pare a memorial to the President and Con- 
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gress, reciting the origin and progress of the 
concern, and appealing to them, for the sake 
of humanity, and to maintain the present 
noble policy of the President, to continue the 
conducting of affairs in Nebraska as before. 

These, of course, are only general hints, 
and thou must act for us when the Conven- 
tion meets as may seem best at the time, and 
under the circumstances as they may be un- 


. folded when you meet, we having the fullest 


confidence that thou will do nothing that will 
compromise us. 

On behalf of the sub-committee of Genesee 
Yearly Meeting on Indian Affairs, 

Joun J. CorRNELL, Clerk. 
Santee Agency, Neb., Fifth mo. 18th, 1876. 

Dear cousin— .... The employees at 
present on duty are the interpreter, matron, 
steward and cook at the school. Joseph 
Steer and Charles Hill went to Platte Valley 
one week ago to-day. I expect the latter 
back in a few days, when he will go to work 
by the day shingling and flooring Indian 
houses, as that is the only line of work I can 
do the rest of this quarter. The Industrial 
School is doing a good work; there were 25 
scholars during the winter, and 21 now. 
There has been great improvement in the 
children, notably in the giris. If I am called 
on to close the school, I shall surely place 
the children in one of the mission schools, as 
both are excellent and a credit to the societies 
sustaining them. There is very little trouble 
at any of them about the children running 
away, while at first this was a source of much 
trouble. There has certainly been good ad- 
vancement made towards educating the chil- 
dren in the last two years. 

The number of allotments issued has been 
299. Of these 60 have been cancelled, and 
there are perhaps 25 now to be cancelled, and 
about as many have gone on claims, but have 
not had certificates yet. Several very worthy 
Indians are settling on the main branch of the 
Bazille Creek, which is the best part of the 
reservation, but being from 15 to 20 miles 
from the Agency, they have never gone there 
before. According to the census of last Tenth 
month, there were 748 Indians, 426 horges 
and 176 cattle on the Agency. I think there 
are rather more than that many cattle. They 
have about 80 wagons, and nearly all the 
families have a plow, harrow, scythes, hoes, 
etc. 

The Indians themselves have sown 158 
acres of wheat, by actual measurement, which 
is more than three times as much as they ever 
had in before. I hope to get them a thresher 
and some cradles before I leave. The corn 
and potatoes are mostly planted now. I have 
no very definite knowledge of the amounts 
planted, but am quite sure there is a con- 





siderable increase; I know of considerable 
new breaking. 


The Indians are improving their houses 


very much by shingling them and laying 
good floors. I expect to buy enough material 
for 25 houses before leaving. 


It is very gratifying to me to be able to 


report the entire absence, so far as I have 
known, of intoxication during the past four 
or five months. 
an intimation of a case in that time. 


I have not so much as heard 


I remain, Cuas. H. SEARING. 





“ WHATSOEVER things are pure, whatso- 


ever things are true, honest, and of good re- 
port, think on these things.” 


The Apostle well knew that all actions are 
first conceived in thought, and that if the 


dispositions he enumerates were cultivated 
and cherished they would bring forth corres- 


ponding fruits. O, what a blessed change 
this would make in the affairs of men! Hea- 
ven and earth would blend together, and 
men would study the things that make for 
peace, and by which one might edify another. 
That dove-like spirit that descended from 
heaven on Jesus Christ when he came np out 
of Jordan, and remained -with him, would 
be ours also, leavening the dispositions of 
mankind into its own gentle nature. Then 
would be known that purity and elevation of 
soul symbolized in Scripture as “ The Lord’s 
holy mountain, where nothing can hurt nor 
destroy.” Would we use all the powers we 
possess to bring about this state of things, the 
mind, resembling a wilderness, would become 
“‘ fruitful in the field of offering, and joyful 
in the house of prayer ;” and instead of the 
impress of a withering blight, either from an 
over-pressure of earthly care, or a state of ease 
and indifference, there would be a quickening 
of interest in the one eternal good, refreshing 
as the descendings of the morning and eve- 
ning dew. 

Let us encourage one another to love and 
good works! Love works no ill to its neigh- 
bor, but is as balm to the spirit. It unites 
us with God our Father, who is the Source 
and Fountain of love. Saraw Hunt. 

Sixth mo., 1876. 

ahi igen dite 
From Popular Science Monthly. 


ORDEALS AND OATHS. 
BY EDWARD B. TYLOR. 
(Concluded from page 358.] 

Next, our attention must be called to the 
remarkable formula in which (in England, 
not in Scotland) the invocation of the Deity 
is made, “So help me God!” or “So help 
you God!” Many a modern Englishman 
puzzles over this obscure form of words. 
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When the question is asked what the meaning 
of the oath is, the official interpretation prac- 
tically comes to saying that it means the same 
as the Scotch oath. But neither by act nor 
word does it convey this meaning. So obvious 
is the discrepancy between what is considered 
to be meant and what is actually done and 
said, that Paley, remarking on the different 
forms of swearing in different countries, does 
not scruple to say that they are “in no 
country in the world, I belive, worse contrived 
either to convey the meaning, or impress the 
obligation of an oath, than in our own.” 
This remark of Paley’s aptly illustrates a 
principle of the science of culture which 
cannot be too strongly impressed on the minds 
of all who study the institutions of their own 
or any otherage. People often talk of mystic 
formulas and mystic ceremonies. But, the 
more we study civilization in its earlier stages, 
the more we shall find that formulas and cer- 
emonies, both in law and in religion, are as 
purposeful and business-like as can be, if only 
we get at them anywhere near their origin. 
What happens afterward is this, that, while 
men’s thoughts and wants gradually change, 
the old phrases and ceremonies are kept up 
by natural conservatism, so that they become 
less and less appropriate, and then, as their 
meaning falls away, its place is apt to be filled 
up with mystery. Applying this principle to 
the English oath formula, we ask what and 
where it originally was, It was Teutonic 
Scandinavian, for, though corresponding for- 
mulas are known in Latin ([ta me onan 
Deus) and in Old French Ce m’ait Diez, etc.), 
these are shown by their comparatively recent 
dates to be mere translations of the Germanic 
originals. Now, although ancient English 
and German records fail to give the early 
history of the phrase, this want is fortunatel 
supplied by a document preserved in Iceland. 
Some while after the settlement of the island 
by the Northmen, but long before their con- 
version to Christianity, the settlers felt the 
urgent need of a code of laws, and accordingly 
Ulfliot went to Norway for three years to 
Thorleif the Wise, who imparted to him his 
legal lore. Ulfliot went to Norway, a. p. 925, 
so that the form of judicial oath he authorized, 
and which was at a later time put on record 
in the Icelandic Landnimab6ék, may be taken 
as good and oldin Norse law. Its pre-Chris- 
tian character is, indeed, obvious from its 
tenor. The halidome on which it was sworn 
was a metal arm-ring, which was kept by the 
hodi or priest, who reddened it with the 
Blood of the ox sacrificed, and the swearer 
touching it said, in words that are still half 
English: “‘NameI to witness that I take 
oath by the ring, law-oath, so help me Frey, 


svi Freyr, ok Niérdhr, ok hinn almattki Ass) 
as I shall this suit follow or defend, or witness 
bear or verdict or doom, as I wit rightest and 
soothest and most lawfully,” etc.. Here, then, 
we have the full and intelligible formula 
which must very nearly represent that of 
which we keep a mutilated fragment in our 
English oath. So close is the connection, that 
two of the gods referred to, Frey and Thor 
(who is described as the almighty god), are 
the old English gods whoze names we com- 
memorate in Friday and Thursday. The 
formula belongs, with the classic ones lately 
spoken of, to the class of oaths of conditional 
favor, “so help me as I shall do rightly,” 
while Frey and Niordh are gods whom a 
Norse warrior would ask for earthly help, but 
who would scarcely concern themselves with 
his soul after death. It is likely that the 
swearer was not indeed unmindful of what 
the skalds sang of Nastrond, the strand of 
corpses, that loathly house arched of the 
bodies of huge serpents, whose heads, turned 
inward, dripped venom on the perjurers and 
murderers within. But the primary formula 
is,as I have said, that of the oath of condi- 
tional favor, not of judgment. With the 
constituents of the modern English oath now 
fairly before us, we see that its incoherence, as 
usual in such cases, has an historical inter- 
pretation. What English law has done is to 
transplant from archaic fetich-worship the 
ceremony of the halidome or consecrated 
object, and to combine with this one-half of 
a pre-Christian formula of conditional favor, 
without the second half which made sense of 
it. Considering that to this combination is 
attached a theological interpretation which is 
neither implied in act nor word, we cannot 


wonder if in the popular mind a certain - 


amount of obscurity, not to say mystery, sur- 
rounds the whole transaction. Nevertheless, 
we may well deprecate any attempt to patch 
up into Scotch distinctness and consistency 
the old formula, which will probably last un- 
touched so long as judicial oaths shall re- 
main in use in England, 

Being in the midst of this subject, it may 
not be amiss to say a few words upon old and 
new ideas as to the administration of oaths 
to little children. The Canon Law expressly 
forbade the exacting of an oath from chil- 
dren under fourteen—pueri ante annos XIV 
non cogantur jurare. This prohibition is 
derived from yet earlier law. The rough old 
Norsemen would not take oaths from children, 
as comes out so quaintly in the saga of Baldur, 
where the goddess made all the beasts and 
birds and trees swear they would not harm 
him, but the little mistletoe only she craved 
no oath from, for she thought it was too 


and Niérdh, and almighty Thor (hialpi mer! young. Admitting the necessity of taking 
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children’s evidence somehow, the question is 
how best to do it. In England it must be 
done on oath, and for this end there has 
arisen a custom in our courts of putting the 
child through an inquisition as to the theo- 
logical consequences of perjury, so as usually 
to extract from it a well-known definition 
which the stiffest theologian will not stand to 
for a moment if put straight to him, but 
which is looked upon as a proper means for 
binding the conscience of a little child.* 
Moreover, children in decent families learn 
to answer plain questions some years before 
they learn to swear, and material evidence is 
often lost by the child not having been taught 
beforehand the proper answers to make when 
questioned as to the nature of an oath. I 
heard of a case only lately, which was ex- 
pected to lead to a committal on a charge of 
murder, and where an important point rested 
on the evidence of a young lad who was, to 
all appearance, truthful, but who did not 
satisfy the bench that he understood the 
nature of an oath. Those in whom the cer- 
emony of swearing a child arouses the feeling 
of physical repugnance that it does in myself, 
may learn with interest a fact as yet little 
known in England, and which sufficiently 
justifies my bringing forward the subject. 
Hearing that there was something to be 
learned from Germany, I applied to the emi- 
vent jurist, Dr. Gneist, of Berlin, and hear 
from him that under the new German rules 
of procedure, which are expected shortly to 
come into force, the evidence of children 
under sixteen may be received without oath, 
at the discretion of the judge. In these days 
there is a simple rule which an Englishman 
will do well to act up to, and that is, “ Don’t 
be beaten by a German!” Let us live in 
the heartiest fellowship with the Germans, and 
never let them get ahead of us if we can 
help it. In this matter of children’s legal 
evidence, they are fairly leaving us behind, 
by introducing a plan which is at once more 
humane and more effective than ours. 

If, now, looking at the subject as one of 





* Two illustrative cases are given me by a friend 
learned in the law. In court lately, a little girl was 
asked the usual preliminary question as to the con- 
sequence of swearing falsely, and answered in due 
form, ‘Please, sir, I should go to burning hell!” 
Uniuckily, however, the unusual question was then 
put, how she knew that? which brought the reply, 
‘‘QOh, please, another girl outside told me I was to 
say so!” [tis bar tradition, though there may be 
no recordin print, that years ago the most sarcastic 
of English judges put the whole matter in a nut- 
shell. The question having been asked of a child 
witness, if she knew what would become of her 
when she died, she answered simply, “‘ Don’t know, 
sir!’ whereupon the judge said, ‘ Well, gentle- 
men, no more do I know—but the child’s evidence 
cannot be taken.” 


























instance is the state of England early mo 


practical sociology, we consider what place 
the legal oath has filled in savage, barbaric, 
and civilized life, we must adjudge to it alto- 
gether higher value than tothe ordeal. At 
certain stages of culture it has been one 
of the great forces of society. There was 
a time when Lycurgus could tell 
men of Athens that the oath was the very 
bond that held the democracy together. There 
was a time when, as Montesquieu insists, an 
oath was so binding on the minds cf the 
Romans, that for its observance they would 
do more than even patriotism or love of 
glory could draw them to. 
its practical binding power is unmistakable 
over the consciences of a numerous inter- 
mediate class of witnesses, those who are 
neither truthful nor quite reckless, who are 
avithout the honesty which makes a good 
man’s oath superfluous, who will indeed lie 
solemnly and circumstantially, but are some- 
what restrained from perjury by the fear of 
being, as the old English saying has it, 
‘* once forsworn, ever forlorn.” 
hold thus given is far weaker than is popu- 
larly fancied, it has from time to time led 
legislators to use oaths, not merely in special 
and solemn matters, but as means of securing 


the 


In our own day, 


Though the 


honesty in the details of public business. 


when this has been done, the consequences to 
public morals have been disastrous. 


There is no need to hunt up ancient or for- 
eign proofs of this, seeing how conspicuous an 


present century, while it was still, as a ¢on- 


temporary writer called it, “a land of oaths,” 


and the professional perjurer plied a thriving 
trade. A single illustration will suffice, taken 
from the valuable treatise on Oaths, published 
in 1834, by the Rev. James Endell Tyler: 
“During the continuance of the former sys- 
tem of custom-house oaths, there were houses 
of resort where persons were always to be 
found ready at a moment’s warning to take 
any oath required ; the signal of the business 
for which they were needed was this inquiry, 
‘Any damned soul here?’” Nowadays this 
enormous excess of public oaths has been 
much cut down, and with the best results. 
Yet it must be evident to students of sociology 
that the world will not stop short at this 
point. The wider question is coming into 
view, What effect is produced on the every- 
day standard of truthfulness by the doctrine 
that fraudulent lying is in itself a minor of- 
fence, but is converted into an awful crime by 
the addition of a ceremony and a formula? 
It is an easily-stated problem in moral arith- 
metic; on the credit side; Government is able 
to tighten with an extra screw the consciences 
of a shaky class of witnesses and public offi- 
cers; on the debit side, the current value of 
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a man’s word is correspondingly depreciated 
through the whole range of public and private 
business. As a mere sober student of social 
causes and effects, following along history the 
tendencies of opinion, I cannot doubt for a 
moment how the public mind mnst act on this 

roblem. I simply predict that where the 
judicial ordeal is already gone, there the judi- 
cial oath will sooner or later follow. Not 
only do symptoms of the coming change ap- 
pear from year to year, but its greatest deter- 
mining cause is unfolding itself day by day 
before observant eyes, a sight such as neither 
we nor our fathers ever saw before. 

How has it come to pass that the sense of 
the sanctity of intellectual truth, and the 
craving after its full and free possession, are 
so mastering the modern educated mind? 
This is not a mystery hard to unravel. Can 
any fail to see how in these latter years the 
methods of scientific thought have come forth 
from the laboratory and the museum to claim 
their powers over the whole range of history 
and philosophy, of politics and morals? Truth 
in thought is fast spreading its wide waves 
through the outside world. Of intellectual 
truthfulness, truthfulness in word and act is 
the outward manifestation. In all modern 
philosophy there is no principle more fertile 
than the doctrine so plainly set forth by Her- 
bert Spencer—that truth means bringing our 
minds into accurate matching with the reali- 
ties in and around us; so that both intellec- 
tual and moral truth are bound up together in 
that vast process of evolution whereby man 
is gradually brought into fuller harmony with 
the universe he inhabits. There need, then, 
be no fear that the falling away of such artifi- 
cial crutches as those whose history I have here 
been tracing should leave public truth maimed 
and halting. Upheld by the perfect fitting 
of the inner mind to the outer world, the pro- 
gress of truth will be firmer and more majes- 
tic than in the ancient days. If, in time to 
come, the grand old disputation before King 
Darius were to be reénacted, to decide again 
the question, “ What is the strongest of all 
things ?” it would be said, as then, that “ Truth 
abides, and is strong for evermore, living and 
conquering from age to age.” And the peo- 
ple as of old would say again with one voice, 
“Truth is great, and prevails !”—Advance- 
sheets of Macmillan’s Magazine. 


iirc Rae leis 
EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


“We want a religion that softens the step, 
and tunes the voice to melody, and fills the 
eye with sunshine, and checks the impatient 
exclamation and harsh rebuke; a religion 
that is polite, deferentiaL.to superiors, cour- 
teous to inferiors and considerate to friends; 


a religion that goes into the family, and keeps 
the husband from being cross when the din- 
ner is late, and keeps the dinner from being 
late; keeps the wife from fretting when 
the husband tracks the newly washed floor 
with his muddy boots, and makes the hus- 
band mindful of the scraper and the door- 
mat; keeps the mother patient when the 
baby is cross, and amuses the children as well 
as instructs them ; cares for the servents be- 
sides paying them promptly; projects the 
honey-moon into the harvest-moon, and makes 
the happy home like the Eastern fig-tree, 
bearing in its bosom at once the beauty of the 
tender blossom and the glory of the ripened 
fruit. 

“We want a religion that shall interpose 
between the ruts and the gullies and rocks of 
the highway of life and the sensitive souls 
that are traveling over them.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE “ PINES.” 


An aged correspondent, now resident in 
the State of Ohio, sends us some reminiscences 
of his boyhood experiences when his home 
was in New Jersey, and he enjoyed summer 
excursions to the sardy forest lands, and to 
the dense cedar swamps which characterize 
that State. He says: 

Some western reader may say where are 
the Pines? To this I would reply: There is 
a large tract of land extending nearly the 
length of the State of New Jersey, known by 
the name of The Pines. The upland is cov- 
ered with a growth of yellow pine, but the 
tract is diversified with swamps along the 
water courses which have a growth of maple 
or white cedar, very different from the com- 
mon red cedar, and very durable. It is used 
mostly for rails and shingles, the latter rank- 
ing higher than any other in the Philadelphia 
market. The trees in these swamps grow so 
close that it is seldom possible to go into them 
to fell a tree; they resemble very much the 
canebreaks of the South, only the trees far 
excel them in size. I have seen them two 
feet in diameter at the ground. 

The swamps are very miry, and it is neces- 
sary to make crossings of rails or palings. 
The soil is very black and the water of the 
best quality. Where there is an open spot, 
or where the trees have been cut off—which 
is done very extensively for the sake of the 
timber—a thick growth of huckleberry 
sprjngs up, known as the high-bush or swamp 
huckleberry, growing from four to eight feet 
higli. My first acquaintance - with these 
swamps was when a boy of twelve or four- 
teen years, 1 went to pick berries in them. 
The party consisted of three girls, two young 
men and myself. We lived about eighteen 
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miles from the swamps, and started in what 
Burns calls “the wee sma’ hours ayant the 
twal,” and reached Union Hall, our destina- 
tion, about sunrise. This hall was a shanty 
in the woods, some miles from any house, a 
large table was in the centre, the fire-place 
was outside where we made our coffee, striking 
fire with flint and steel, (friction matches 
were then unknown). After partaking of 
our coffee and the other provisions which we 
had brought with us, we fed our horses and 
then went to the swamp to pick berries. 
They were large and plentiful ; we held our 
baskets under the bushes and shook them in 
until we had one or two bushels. Some per- 
sons dry them for pies. When we returned 
to the hall we found a large party who 
offered us any price for our berries, but we 
told them they were not for sale, and re- 
crossing the swamp, we got home about dusk, 
well pleased with our day’s trip. 


from his lips of the deeds of thoughtful 
kindness that he did, but the hearts of the 
afflicted praise him. As a member of our 
religious society he was faithful to the many 
trusts devolving upon him, diligent, loving 
and firm. Careful in judgment, slow in 
condemnation of persons, he yet did not lose 
sight of the vital testimonies while laboring 
to restore wanderers from paths of danger. 
As an elder, he was tender of the new life, 
counseling judiciously, while offering encour- 
agement ;—drawing near the lonely in spirit, 
strengthening the timid and not failing in 
reproof for old or young if he felt it required, 
though shrinking from giving pain. 

Few will be more missed by young or old 
in the meetings he attended. 

While tenderly attached to him, I would 
not willingly offer mere eulogy, nor touch his 
character with brighter colors than truth 
would fully sustain, but from years of inti- 
mate social and religious friendship, coming 
out from the doubts and unsettlements of my 
earlier life, into the care and eldership that 
he extended, I feel that I can say these 
things are true and due to his memory. 

He attended the late Yearly Meetings im 
Philadelphia and New York, and visited 
many Friends within their limits, all to his 
great satisfaction, and in full usual health 
until within a few days previous to his return 
home, when the excessive heat caused some. 
indisposition, from which he sufficiently re- 
covered to arrive at home on the 5th ult. Om 
the 7th he was attacked with the fatal illness, 
and, after suffering much pain at times, accom- 
panied by difficulty of breathing and a feeling 
of excessive weakness, he passed quietly on to 
the better life, on the morning of the 20th 
without struggle or apparent pang, as we 
believe, fully prepared for the — . 


anvils 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM CAIN, 


This dear Friend was born in Trenton, N. 
J., I believe, in the year 1801, and about the 
2ist year of his age became a member of our 
religious society, through convincement of 
the truth of its principles. In 1838 he re- 
moved to Chillicothe, Ohio, where he re- 
mained in business fourteen years, prospering, 
through his industry and sound business 
ability, beyond the average success. He and 
his family were, I think, the only Friends 
residing in the town for most of this period, 
and, while surrounded by many warm social 
friends and neighbors, they felt the need of 
closer religious fellowship, causing them to 
remove, in 1852, to the vicinity of Richmond, 
Ind., where two years were spent on a farm. 
In 1854, they removed to Richmond and Wil- 
liam engaged in the lumber trade, in which 
he continued until within about a year of his 
decease. 

As a business man he was marked for 
good judgment, sound business principles 
and sterling integrity, being one of the few 
whose word needed no bond. 

As a neighbor and citizen he was fitly 
characterized, by an acquaintance, as “a 
perfect gentleman and a Christian.” 

Courteous, genial, firm in his own princi- 
ples, but charitable towards the convictions 
of others, he seemed to be universally loved 
and respected by those who knew him. 
Truly, he was a gentle-man. Asa friend of 
the poor, he observed in an unusual degree 
the injunction not to let one hand know what 
the other did in benevolent work, and while 
frequent in personal investigation of the 
needs of the suffering poor, not even his 
dearly-loved wife and helper often heard 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Thank thee, dear Friend, for thinking of 
me so specially, even if thou did so idealize 
the pictures. 

Though our love for our near “and dear” 
friends becomes at last habitual, so that we 
do not stop to think whether we love them or 
not, yet there are rare times in which we are 
more conscious of it, and feel it as a new gift. 
And so, too, in regard to that Almighty 
Friend, whose perfections we cannot exag- 
gerate, 

Are there not times when we have such a 
sense of His nearness and tender love that 
fear ever of doing “wrong is taken away, and a 
liberty is known that Jove restrains us from 
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abusing? Fenelon counsels his friend to en- 
joy all things not in themselves wrong, with 
simplicity. What this simplicity is it is not 
easy to describe, because it is a negative 
rather than a positive quality. It is the ab- 
sence of undue regard as to what others will 
say of us. It is the attitude of the sportive 
child who hears with indifference the reproof 
-of strangers as long as the parent’s eye rests 
lovingly and indulgently upon him. 

I once had quite a spirited argument with 
—in regard to acting out our own character in 
every position in the church—took the ground 
that the acceptance of an office, that of elder 
‘for instance, necessarily abridged our liberty 
in some things otherwise allowable. I took 
the opposite ground, and pleaded for simplic- 
ity. —'’s reasoning was cogent; she quoted 
Paul who said that all things were lawful for 
him, but all things were not expedient. I gave 
in at the time, but was not convinced. Where 
some great interest is involved, such as con- 
verting a nation from idolatory or rescuing 
men from intemperance, we may well waive 
our liberty, but in minor matters, I think we 
not only spoil the simplicity of our own 
character, but aid in perpetuating an un- 
warrantable surveillance over each other in 
matters of little or no moment. 
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SEVERAL original articles, unavoidably 
omitted, will appear next week. 

WE refer our correspondent E. G. to an 
article in No. 9, page 132, of the Intelligencer, 
entitled “ A Response,” and to the editorial 
in the present number, for an answer to his 
communication of Seventh mo., 2d. 





CHARITY FoR ALL.—There is in our branch 
of the Society of Friends such liberality of 
thought and action that we are not surprised 
at the difference of views that prevail among us 
on the various subjects brought prominently 
before the public mind. In no particular is 
this more manifest than in regard to the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, respecting which our 
members differ as widely as it is possible, yet 
with a sincerity in both extremes that is un- 
questioned. 

This state of things need not give uneasi- 
ness to any earnest well-wisher of our Zion, 
while that charity “that thinketh no evil ” is 


the animating principle of our religion. 
Honest differences of opinion, however widely 
they may diverge, are entitled to respectful 
consideration, and should be no bar to Chris- 
tian fellowship. 


To many of our most earnest, devoted mem- 
bers who have been led into extremely narrow 
paths, any departure from the plain and 
simple way of obedience in which they are 
walking, seems inconsistent with the truth, and 
some are ready to question whether all are 
taught by the same Master, since to become 
his disciples is, daily to take up the cross they 
bear and follow whithersoever he leads. We 
want these to reflect whether it is by any out- 
ward sign or symbol which the believer may 
carry that the beholder discerns who is, or 
who is not, bearing the cross of Christ, or— 
turning to the higher teaching—to the divine 
idea which the weight and burden of the 
cross of Jesus signifies. Is it not rather an 
individual matter, varying in each, accord- 
ing to character and convictions and much 
influenced by early associations and educa- 
tional bias? To take a figure from the light 
which emanates from the sun—it is the same 
in composition, and falls on all objects alike, 
but the medium through which it passes may 
so separate and absorb the rays that only a 
portion is left, which, lacking the color ab- 
stracted by the absorbent, is so changed that 
it can hardly be said truly to represent the 


sunlight. Yet it is sunlight for all that, and” 


has its uses more certainly and significantly 
than ifall the objects upon which it acts were 
alike in their combinations. 


We think this great truth is clearly set 
forth in the fourteenth chapter of Romans. 
Especially would it be well for all weightily 
to consider the meaning of those memorable 
words: “ Let not him that eateth despise him 
that eateth not, and let not him who eateth 
not, judge him that eateth.” 

This is the animating spirit of that charity 
which cometh from above, and is the evidence 
of an abiding faith in the ability of our 
Heavenly Father to mete out to his earthly 
children their portions in due season, so that 
each may partake of that which is convenient 
for him to his own growth and refreshment. 

In this connexion we do well to cousider 
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the example of the Great Teacher, whose life 
must be regarded as the best exponent of his 
precepts. It is recorded of Him that often 
He withdrew into the solitude of the deserts, 
on the rugged mountain peak, or in the olive 
gardens of Jerusalem, apart from men, where 
he spent the time in meditation and prayer ; 
yet he did not absent Himself from the feasts 
and festivals of His nation. He sat with in- 
vited guests at the ruler’s table, and took 
part in the festivities of a Galilee wedding ; 
yet He was always pure and true to the in- 
stincts of humanity, and ever ready to im- 
prove an opportunity to turn the thoughts 
of others about Him into higher and holier 
channels, making every incident an occasion 
for the conveyance of some spiritual truth. 

Tue InpIAN QuEstIon.—We have hesita- 
ted to comment on the lamentable events of 
the last month in the North-western territo- 
ries, feeling that the death of General Custer 
and the destruction of his band had caused 
such a thrill of sorrow and resentment 
throughout the country, that the claims of 
justice and the voice of reason were for a time 
almost silenced. 

For some years the United States authori- 
ties have endeavored to induce the tribes of 
Sioux Indians to come into the reservations 
set apart for them on the Missouri river— 
give up their wild hunter life and settle down 
to the ways and habits of white people. A 
certain degree of success has attended the 
efforts of the Indian Department, and it has 
been shown that where, under proper influ- 
ences, the Indian has been taught to cultivate 
the soil, he becomes attached to his home and 
really abandons his old precarious savage 
life. There are certain bands, however, who 
object to live upon reservations, claiming that 
they own the lands they now occupy, and 
having no desire to remove to another locality. 
Their chief reason seems to have been that 
the hunting grounds on the Missouri are in- 
ferior to those on the Tongue and the Yellow- 
stone. Again, they aver that at the agencies 
they are treated as beggars, and are cheated 
and half starved. Very naturally, too, they 
dislike being cooped up in reservations where 
they lose their wild freedom and come in con- 
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tact with uncongenial pale-faces. They feel, 

and justly, that they are defending their 

rights, and in their ignorance, do not appre- ° 
ciate how vast is the distance between their 
comparative helplessness, and the irresistible 

power of the United States. 

These bands of hostile Sioux are under the 
leadership of a warrior of great skill and 
bravery, who is known as Sitting Bull,* and 
the lands in which they live are but little 
known to white men, though so much talked 
about. Last winter the Department sent 
envoys to these tribes with the warning that 
they would be given three months in which to 
obey the commands of the government, and 
if in that time they failed to comply, troops 
would be sent to force them on to the reser- 
vations. 

Their persistent refusal was the pretext of 
the expedition against them, and their success 
in their first encounter with United States 
troops is now urged as a reason for their mer- 
ciless extermination, and very high officials 
of the government have been charged with 
advocating this worse than savage cruelty. 

In a letter to General Sherman on the sub- 


he was at the head of an Indian commission, 
and that he signed its report which was one 
of the most terrific pictures ever drawn of the 
wrongs the Indian has suffered from this 
nation. 

He also recalls the testimony of President 
Harrison when Governor of Indiana in 1807. 
“The utmost efforts to induce the Indians to 
take uparms would be unavailing if one only 
of the many persons who have committed 
murder upon their people could be brought 
to punishment.” He cites, too, the grave 
charge made by General Harney after fifty 
years’ service on the plains to a Congressional 
committee, that he had never known an In- 
dian tribe break its word to our govern- 
ment, and he had never known our govern- 
ment to keep its faith with an Indian tribe. 

“You must be keenly sensible,” says Phil- 
lips, “ what a reproach it is to religion and 
culture, that our multiplying millions, with 


* Late advices assure us that Sitting Bull and sev- 
eral other leading chiefs have been slain in recent 
encounters. 
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all the resources of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion in their hands, have lived two hundred 
years close to this small and capable race, and 
been able to give it only their vices—that all 
of good the Indian has is his own; most of 
his vices he can rightfully charge to the 
white man.”; 


We believe that, as a body, the Society of 
Friends have continually and earnestly 
striven for justice and mercy to the red man, 
and we know that no right effort will now be 
relaxed; but the surrender of the care of the 
Indians to the War Department, if consumma- 
ted, will, we fear, make us entirely helpless 
to aid them. Wecan, at least, enter our ear- 
nest protest once more, and invoke upon our 
President and Congress the spirit of wisdom, 
of justice and of moderation. “ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, (if 


you were the weaker party), do ye even so 
unto them. 


has in the permanence of the Ottoman em- 
pire. The offer of high interest, and the 
general belief in the faithfulness of the Turk- 
ish authorities to their pecuniary obligations, 
have induced English capitalists to invest 
largely from time to time in their bonds, and 
now the utter ruin of that state would involve 
great loss and distress on many British sub- 
jects. Jealousy of the vast advantage Russia 
would gain in the possession of Constanti- 
nople as key of the Bosphorus, is likely to 
be a powerful motive for the combination of 
other nations to prevent such a consumma- 
tion ; and only the wisest and most temperate 
statesmanship can prevent the general hostile 
attitude of the nations of Europe, if the present 
struggle continues and increases in magni- 
tude. 

All those whose Christianity includes love 
to God and love to man, must hope that in 
this solemn hour of fate to Turkey, the spirit 
of justice and of wisdom may rule in the 
councils at Constantinople. Perhaps it may 
yet be possible that the new Sultan, by timely 
concessions to the discontented provinces, 
may avert the overthrow of the empire. No 
peace is truly peace in the highest sense, that 
is not founded upon justice, and that does 
not recognize the natural rights of man. 


We know not if the present intellectual 
condition of this country, European Turkey, 
is such as to render representative govern- 
ment possible; but if such a reform as this 
could be offered to the Christians of the 
realm, it would place them in their just and 
natural position as the numerical and tax- 
paying majority, and might be a means of 
averting conflicts which antagonize every- 
thing tending to true progress. 

The London Times, in a recent article re- 
viewing the proceedings of the British Peace 
Society’s anniversary, asserts that, “ There 
are not more than four of the great nations 
of the world whose finances are above sus- 
picion ; it is certain that if only England 
were to close her purse-strings, and were to 
refuse absolutely to bolster up the rotten 
credit of her neighbors, a further crash could 
not long be delayed, or could be averted only 


by prompt and sweeping reduction of ex- 
penditures.” 


































THe War 1n Turkey.—The breaking 
out of war between Servia and Turkey is an 
event which may have an important influ- 
ence on the already decaying Ottoman e1m- 
pire ; and indirectly, upon the present general 
peace of Europe. At best, this peace among 
nations which keep an immense and con- 
stantly increasing body of soldiers always 
under training is only a truce; and any ap- 
parent chance of large accessions of territory 
to either of the great powers will hardly be 
allowed to pass without a fierce contest. 

The states of Servia, Herzgovina, Bosnia 
and Montenegro are portions of the wide 
realm of the Sultan of Turkey, and constitute 
the northwest corner of that empire. The 
four provinces number a population of about 
2,640,000, of whom perhaps not more than 
one-twentieth are Moslems, and it is inevita- 
ble that they should all ardently desire release 
from the heavy exactions of Turkish rule. 
But to these small states is opposed the power 
of an empire of 30,000,000, and it is only the 
recent distractions and financial difficulties 
of Turkey that can give any reasonable 
ground for hope to the insurgents. 

The greatest element of strength from 
without, upon which the Turks can rely, is 
the vast pecuniary interest the English nation 
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Professedly Christian Europe arms and 
arrays at this time, notwithstanding immense 
financial burdens, more than 5,000,000 sol- 
diers, and annually expends uncounted treas- 
ure, not for the advancement of the arts, nor 
for the promotion of education ; not for the 
amelioration of the condition of mankind in 
any sense; but to secure, it would seem, the 
final overthrow of existing dynasties. “ Every 
new soldier,” says the Times, “ costs money in 
two ways. Not only is he maintained in a 
costlier fashion than before, and at the public 


expense instead of his own, but the value of 


his labor is meanwhile withdrawn from the 
commonwealth of the country.” 

Even England, “the fast anchored isle,” 
has been drawn into this fearful rivalry, and 
her own expenses enormously increased, inso- 
much that thoughtful legislators and states- 
men ask where is the movement to atop? 

Yet continually, will the Christian states- 
man strive for the establishment of a system 
of just international law, and for the accep- 
tation throughout the world, of the principle 
of international arbitration. The true econo- 
mist sees more and more clearly,as time rollson, 
the increase of commercial intercourse; and 
the growth of great industries is ever inimical 
to the barbarism of the sword. The railway, 
the canal, the telegraph, the steamship, the 
press are all conservators of peace, tending 
ever to advance the coming of the promised 
day when nation shall no more lift up sword 


against nation, and the glorious promise of 


“ Peace on earth,” be fulfilled. 








DIED. 


BRIGGS.—At the residence of her son in Bed- 
ford, Westchester county, N. Y., on the 11th of 
Fourth mo., 1875, Charity Briggs, in the 86th year 
of her age; a member of New York Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

FULLER.—At the residence of bis mother, Eliza- 
beth M. Matthews, in Baltimore, on the 2d of Seventh 
mo., of lock-jaw, Joshua M. Fuller, in the 48th year 
of his age. 


HAIGHT.—On First-day, Sixth mo. 26th, 1876, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Effingham Cock, at 
Chappaqua, Westchester county, N. Y., Phebe S. 
Haight, widow of the late Moses Haight, in the 73d 
year of her age; a concerned and consistent mem- 
ber, and for many years a valued Elder of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting. 

Her kind and cheerful disposition, her sympa- 
thetic nature, her entire devotion to duty, her un- 








ministrations to the sick and suffering will leave in 
the hearts of all who knew her a sweet and cher- 
ished memory. 


SCHAFFER.—On the 7th of last month, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, at Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Hannah B., widow of George Schaffer, and 
daughter of the late Sharon Carter, aged 66 years ; 
a member of Green st. Monthly Meeting, Philad’a. 

WATSON.—On the 6th of Seventh mo., 1876, 
Annie Lizzie, daughter of George Watson, in the 
17th year of her age; a member of Green st. Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 

WEEKS.—At Lewisboro, Westchester county, N. 
Y., on the 4th of 7th mo., 1876, of paralysis, Joseph 
Weeks, in the 77th year of his age; on the 16th of 
Seventh mo.,1871,Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Weeks, in 
the 74th year of her age; Elders of Amawalk 
Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
GOOD NEWS OF OUR FAIR. 


In the article appearing in Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer of Fourth mo. 15th, last, it is stated : 
“The Centennial is intended to commemorate 
proceedings which have led to great national 
wrong doings.” 

Believing it part of wisdom to hear and 
understand a question before attempting an 
answer thereto, and that we all love truth of 
statement, and love as well clinching truth 
of performance, I am induced to present 
herewith, transcribed from the official docu- 
ments, the act of Congress approved March 
3d, 1871, entitled, ‘‘ An act to provide for 
celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of 
American Independence, by holding an In- 
ternational Exhibition of arts, manufactures, 
and products of the soil and mine, in the city 
of Philadelphia and State of Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1876.” 

In Joseph R. Hawley’s speech in behalf of 
the Commissioners, to our Mayor and gentle- 
men of Philadelphia, in Independence Hall, 
March 4th, 1872, occur the following perti- 
nent words: “ Weare preparing to celebrate 
the centennial anniversary of the birth of the 
nation. It is significant and reassuring to 
observe that it has nowhere been proposed to 
use the occasion to display great armies and 
fleets and parade the trophies of bloody con- 
quest. But we invite all the world to come 
here and see what God has wrought, and to 
assemble here all the wonderful things man 
has found in nature, either as he has found 
them or ss he has magically transformed 
them. 

“ The Commissioners will diligently observe 
the purposes for which they were appointed, 
in accordance with the act of Congress, and 
strive with indefatigable zeal to win for the 
celebration the favor and support of all the 
people of all the Union. The occasion will 


selfish efforts to confer benefits and to contribute | have a special value, and, we hope, a blessed 


to the happiness of those around her, and her loving | influence within our own boundaries. 


And 
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they will address themselves in a fraternal 
spirit to the people of all other nations, that 
this may be the best exposition yet seen of 
the men and the works of all the world.” 

Wm. P. Blake, Commissioner of Connecti- 
cut, quotes Seward’s good words upon the 
value of great industrial exhibitions: “ From 
the commencement of the industrial epoch, 
which dates from the London Exhibition of 
1851, the profound significance and value of 
such exhibitions have been realized by the 
people and governments of the civilized na- 
tions. Their beneficent influences are many: 
and wide-spread; they advance human 
knowledge in all directions. Through the 
universal language of the products of labor 
the artisans of all countries hold communica- 
tion; ancient prejudices are broken down; 
nations are fraternized ; generous rivalries 
in the peaceful fields of industry are excited ; 
the tendencies to war are lessened, and a bet- 
ter understanding between labor and capital 
is fostered. It is gratifying to note that these 
great exhibitions are planned and executed 
in the interests of the mass of the people. 
In this last instance those industries, products 
and organizations designed to promote the 
material and moral well-being of the people 
were made prominent, and the underlying, 
animating spirit and impulse of the whole 
plan were for the advancement, prosperity 
and happiness of the people of all nations. 
One of the most salutary results is the pro- 
motion of an appreciation of the true dignity 
of labor and its paramount claims to consid- 
eration as the basis of national wealth and | 
power.” 

Finally, to show what the exhibition is, I 
quote parts of an article in the Scientific 
American supplement, No. 31. “It is impos- 
sible to bestow a too earnest tribute upon 
those praise-deserving gentlemen composing 
the mmission, who have given their 
thoughts and labor to the development of an 
enterprise, the mere external proportions of 
which it is difficult for even the intelligent 
observer to fully appreciate, while its internal 
value and influence are beyond calculation. 

“The wise forecast they have shown, the 
indefatigable zeal, the indomitable courage, 
the unshaken confidence in results, are all to- 
day justified by the complete success which 
is surely crowning their efforts. . 

“The qualities which have made such ad- 
mirable preparation for the exhibition are 
themselves among the noblest exhibits, and 
it is to be sincerely hoped will meet that 
hearty recognition on the part of the people 
which will be their most appropriate reward. 
It is a rare order of skill that can, in these 
times of depression, and without the aid of 
Aladdin’s genii, call into existence an en- 





chanted city, assembling therein specimen 
treasures from all parts of the earth, peopling 
it with a large and ever changing population, 
maintaining in perfection the various depart- 
ments necessary to modern metropolitan life, 
—commissary, finance, police and fire, af- 
fording every facility in telegraphy, postal, 
passenger and freight transportation—and all 
this with such rare adjustment that no acci- 
dent mars its history, and even inconvenience 
is exceptional. 

“‘No nation has ever before had the doors 
of so magnificent a school of object-teaching 
opened to it, and our people should enter it 
not only with pride, but with the desire to 
gain its highest teachings. 

“If you are discouraged and depressed by 
the stagnation of the times, go there, and by 
contact with such marvelous evidences of the 
resources of modern life, and the wealth of 
the industrial arts, gather fresh energy and 
hope. You will return home with a broader 
view of things, and a higher sense of the 
grandeur of the age and of the privilege of 
living in it.” 

Our fair cannot be forbidden ground when 
our own poet calls to the Good Father to 

“Be with us while the New World greets 

The Old World thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 
By art or toil beneath the sun ; 


And unto common good ordain 
This rivalship of hand and brain,” 


J. H. Cooper. 


Germantown, Seventh mo., 1876. 
—_—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 10. 


THE EXHIBIT OF THE SANDWICH -ISLANDS. 


Behind the display of oriental mysteries 
and riches, and apart from the observation of 
the casual visitor, on the south side of the 
Main Building may be found the pavilion 
which encloses the exhibit of the Pacific isles, 
which lie 


‘Tn a blue summer ocean far off and alone, 

Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming 

bowers, 

And the bee banquets on through a whole year of 

flowers ; 
Where the sun loves to pause, 
With so fond a delay, 
That the night only draws 
A thin veil o’er the day ; 

Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 

Is worth the best joys that life elsewhere can 

give.” 

By the way, this group of ‘islands has 
dropped, the wonted name of Sandwich, and 
wishes henceforth to be known as Hawaiian, 
after the name of the largest of the chain of 
sisters, They lie just within the tropics, at a 
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distance of about 2,080 miles from San Fran- 
cisco and 4,880 from China. 

The area of the twelve islands is 6,000 
square miles, and late surveys show that they 
are volcanic peaks rising abruptly from a 
depth of three miles below the ocean level, to 
to a height of three milesabove. They have 
the general characteristics of the tropical isles 
of the Pacific—a perfect climate and most 
charming scenery, suggesting to the weary 
mariner the Islands of the Blessed. 

Says the editor of the Hawatian Gazette: 
“‘ As seen from the deck of a steamer gliding 
rapidly along their shores, no scenery can be 
more picturesque—their mountain tops envel- 
oped in clouds, or perhaps in winter, wrapped 
in a mantle of snow, mountain tops broken 
into enormous gulches, fern-clad, tree-clad, 
green with the richest summer foliage and 
sparkling with numerous shining waterfalls 
and streamlets—they present the most de- 
lightful picture imaginable. 

“A pproaching nearer to the land, plantations 
of golden sugar-cane attract attention at one 
station ; broad fields of velvety pasture land, 
dotted with cattle, transform the solitariness 
of another into active life; while groups of 
cocoanut palms skirt the white coral shores, 
under whose shade may be discovered, with a 
glass, the primitive dwellings of the simple 
natives, themselves strolling on the beach, 
fishing in the sea or sporting in the surf. 

“The approach to Honolulu, as the steamer 
passes the remarkable promontory called 
Diamond Head, and opens to view the exten- 
sive cocoanut groves of Waikiki, its pretty 
cottages dotting the shore, the shipping and 
the city almost buried in the foliage in the 
distance, with the lofty background of serra- 
ted mountains and near foreground of wind- 
combed, snow-crested breakers, curling many 
miles to the westward, is exceedingly pic- 
turesque, and will never be forgotten by a 
stranger. The sudden change of the ocean 
color is a peculiar feature in this beautiful 
scene, the land rising so abruptly that the 
ocean retains its dark, blue tint within a mile 
or less of the shore, and passes most rapidly 
through all shades of the marine spectrum. 
The depth of water in the channels between 
the islands is two miles.”’ 

We enter the open doorway of the Haw- 
aiian enclosure, first pausing to take note of 
the display of bright-tinted algae of familiar 
forms and of ferns much less familiar with 
which the outside of the barrier cases are 
decorated. Here are Aspleniums, Aspidi- 
ums, Botrychiums, Polypodiums and a mul- 
titude of familiar genera; but the specific 
names are all new tome. Asplenium nidus 
is a very astonishing fern, so different in 
aspect from all the Aspleniums known to us 


border. 






that it seems strange it should be ascribed to 
the same genus. Only a portion of the large 
entire froud is here, but it looks as if the 
whole would be twelve or eighteen inches in 
length. The end is rounded, and the linear 
enducia are attached to the delicate veins 
reaching half-way from the midrib to the 
The width of the frond is about five 
inches. The gentleman in charge of the 
Hawaiian exhibit, seeing my interest in these 
fragments of vegetation, offers to show me an 


elegant collection of almost all the ferns of 


these island worlds and of many of the algae 
which the ocean wave casts upon their shores. 
I gladly avail myself of a seat and a quiet 
leisurely look at the more than one hundred 
specimens, but do not think it best to under- 
take any detailed description of them. Doubt- 
less any person of botanic tastes who has an 
hour to devote to such investigation can have 
the same privilege on application. 

From where I sit can be seen a pretty 
painting representing a deep, deep mountain 
gorge, all thickly clad with vegetation such as 
this: with ferns, hepatic and mosses. It is 
claimed that while the flora indiginous to 
these islands is not numerous, the ferns,. 
mosses, lichens and algae are as rich as can 
be found in any part of the world. About 
two hundred species of ferns have been col- 
lected and catalogued already. 

Another painting presents a flat marshy 
plain, relieved by a single palm tree and a 
pretty wreath of sea-weeds, shells and corals, 
enclosing the words Aloha America (Love to 
America), 1876, is neatly framed in walnut, 
and hangs by the other pictures. 

Several specimens of a frosty looking high 
mountain plant, having a tuft of slender 
leaves six inches long clad in a white velvety 
down, are suspended around. It is labeled 
Silver Sword Plant, and grows at an eleva- 
tion of from 8,000 to 12,000 feet. It bearsa 
long spike of crimson thistle-like flowers and 
must present a striking appearance to the 
mountain climber, welcoming him to the glo- 


-rious heights. 


My attention is also called to another veg- 
etable curiosity—a delicate gauzy cloak, made 
of the loose shaving-like fibre of the bark 
of the young cocoanut tree. A rain cloak 
which I am sure I have seen in a picture, is 
only a coarse net of cord, in every mesh of 
which is a knot of long grass, effectually re- 
pelling the moisture and the rain. 

Another curiosity of costume is a really 
beautiful hat for festive occasions. It isa 
coronet of shining straw-like material, as 
skillfully braided as if it came from Tuscan 
hands. 

Really beautiful was the display of coral. 
The branching pink variety arranged in flow- 
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er-like sprays and clusters in regular crp- 
shaped baskets of fungus coral, make a very 
novel and tempting show ; and purchasers for 
these pretty hanging baskets are not wanting. 

The semicircular boxes of dark polished 
wood and a table of the same material are 
beautiful and substantial, and in the scarcity 
of manufactured articles from these islands 
will surely attract purchasers. Those curious 
in such matters will be pleased with the neat 
and tasteful show of volcanic substances, and 
surprised by the variety and delicacy of color 
and the fantastic forms of these jewels of the 
crater. 

A pretty little bird’s nest seemingly made 
from dark brown-spun glass arrested our ad- 
miring attention, and we were informed that 
the material is a volcanic product and is 
called “Pelé’s hair.” Ouring eruptions, 
when the fountains of fire play to a great 
height and drops of lava are thrown in all 
directions, the wind spins them out in clear 
green or yellow threads, two or three feet long, 
which catch and adhere to projecting points. 
A little bird with a strong adventurous bill 
finds this prepared material all ready at hand 
—the wildly torn hair of the wind-vexed fury 


of the volcano—and build of it a home of 


peace and Jove in the safe tree-top. 

I. L. Bird, a Scottish lady, who visited 
these islands in 1874, describes in glowing 
colors the vast crater of Kilauea, on Hawaii: 


“The abyss, which really is at a height of 


nearly 4,000 feet on the flank of Mauna Loa, 
has the appearance of a great pit on a roll- 
ing plain. But sucha pit! It is nine miles 
in circumference, and its lowest area, which 
not long ago fell about 300 feet, just as ice on 
a pond falls when the water below it is with- 
drawn, covers six square miles. The depth 
of the crater varies from 800 to 1,100 feet in 
different years, according as the molten sea 
below is a flow or ebb.” ° ‘ ° ‘ 
“Grand eruptions occur at intervals with 
circumstances of indescribable terror and dig- 
nity; but Kilauea does not limit its activity 
to these outbursts, but has exhibited its mar- 
velous phenomena through all known time in 
a lake or lakes in the southern part of the 
crater three miles from this side. This lake, 
the Hale-man-man, or House of Everlasting 
Fire of the Hawaiian mythology, the abode 
of the dreaded goddess Péle, is approachable 
with safety except during an eruption.” 
With safety, but not without great labor 
and many tumbles, did the travelers reach 
the lake of fire, when “ Suddenly, just above 
and in front, gory drops were tossed in air, and 


springing forwards, we stood on the brink of 


ale-man-mman, which was about 35 feet 
below us. I think we all screamed, I know 


we all wept, but we were all speechless, for a: 





new glory and terror had been added to the 
earth. It is the most unutterable of won- 


derful things. The words of common speech 


were quite useless. It is unimaginable, inde- 


scribable, a sight to remember forever, a sight, 


which at once took possession of every fac- 


ulty of sense and soul, removing one alto- 
gether out of the range of ordinary life. Here 


was the real ‘ bottomless pit’—‘ the fire which 
is not quenched ’—‘the place of hell’—‘ the 
lake which burneth with fire and brimstone,— 
the ‘everlasting burnings’—the fiery sea 
whose waves are never weary. There were 
groanings, rumblings and detonations, rush- 
ings, hissings and splashings and the crash- 
ing sound of breakers on the coast, but it was 
the surging of fiery waves upon a fiery shore.” 

The soil of these volcanic isles is rich and 
very well adapted to raising sugar cane, rice, 
coffee and tobacco, and specimens of these pro- 
ducts are displayed. The sugar cane shown 
measures sixteen feet, I think, and is corres- 
pondingly thick, while abundant specimens of 
sugar, crude and refined, show that this branch 
of industry is not neglected. 

Of the coffee it is claimed that it is as deli- 
cious as any the world can show, far surpas- 
sing that of the famed island of Ceylon, but 
the coffee culture is not yet fully developed. 
It grows wild in the woods of: Hawaii, and 
when at a certain height, the trees are not at- 
tacked with blight as in the lowland, but are 
every year found loaded with berries. 

The rice produced equals the best grown in 
the United States, having a fine grain and 
yielding abundant crops; and tobaceo grows 
very rank, but is not an article of export. 

Indeed all the tropical products flourish in 
the islands so far as they have been intro- 
duced, and many of the fruits.and grains of 
the temperate zone have been successfully 
cultivated on the highlands, 

There are no wild animals except such as 
have escaped from the control of the herds- 
men, no snakes or frogs and few venomous 
reptiles or insects of any kind. 

A glass case, lined with familiar tree lichens 
and stocked with a few bright plumaged 
birds, reminds the observer that the fair and 
graceful feathered creation is not entirely 
wanting to the Hawaiian isles; but there are 
as yet not many birds. 

H. R. Hitchcock, Inspector-General of 
Schools of the Hawaiian Kingdom, is special 
Commissioner to the Centennial, and he very 
cordially invited us into the little sanctum 
where he keeps his records, and allowed us to 
examine a series of photographs of the schools 
and scholars of the little realm. There are 
now 242 schools and 7,755 scholars in the 
islands, supported by the government at an 
annual espense of about $40,000. It is 
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claimed that a native Hawaiian who cannot] years from 1866 to 1872, while the foreign 
read or write is rarely to be met with, while | population increased 25 per cent. in the same 
institutions for more advanced instruction are| time. Rather a sad outlook for 

not wanting. * ‘The summer isles of Eden, glowing 

Horrid dwarfish, grinning caricatures of In dark, purple spheres of sea.” 

the human form displayed in one of the cases 
remind the observer of the idolatry of the na- 
tive people of these islands, before the intro- 
duction of a better light by Christian mission- 
aries. I believe the honor of the enlightenment 
of the Sandwich Islands is mainly due to the 
Congregational and the Presbyterian denomi- 
nations; and surely there is no more glorious 
work on earth than the elevation of degraded 
races—the unfolding to their understanding 
the existence of a loving and beneficent 
divine being—and the awakening of their 
darkened minds to a sense of moral respon- 
sibility. But the evils and vices which have 
been introduced into these regions by inter- 
course with other nations have had a destruc- 
tive tendency ; and according to late census 
statistics the native race has diminished in 
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From Scribner’s Monthly. 
THE FLOOD OF YEARS, 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


A Mighty Hand, from an exhaustless urn, 
Pours forth the never-ending Flood of Years 
Among the nations. How the rushing waves 
Bear all before them? On their foremost edge, 
And there alone, is Life; the Present there 
Tosses and foams and fills the air with roar 
Of mingled noises. There are they who toil, 
And they who strive, and they who feast, and they 
Who hurry to and fro.. The sturdy hind— 
Woodman and delver with the spade—are there, 
And busy artisan beside his bench, 
And pallid student with his written roll, 
A moment on the mounting billow seen— 
The flood sweeps over them and they are gone. 
There grcups of revelers, whose brows are twined 
With roses, ride the topmost swell awhile, 





numbers about 14 per cent. during the six 


* H. R. Hitchcock, at the late Educational Con- 
ference gave some particulars of the schools of 
Hawaii. He said that the civilization of. Hawaii was 
an offshoot from that of America, consequently re- 
sembled it in many particulars. The common 
schools were very elementary, as was the language 
in which they were taught. There were select 
schools where pupils could learn English. In the 
colleges languages are not a regular feature of the 
course. The attempt had been made to teach Latin 
and Greek through the medium of Hawaiian, but it 
had not proved a success. In common schools some 
of the features of industrial schools had been added 
with good success. The pupils had three hours of 
school and three hours of work daily. A little plot 
of land, an acre or less, around every school-house, 
belonged to it; and this it was the business of the 
pupils and their teachers to keep in thorough cul- 
tivation; they planted flowers, trees and vegetables. 
The girls learned housework, gardening and needle- 
work in their hours of labor. The schools are sup- 
ported by a tax of $2 on every male from twenty to 
fifty years of age. The labor performed is paid for, 
and most of the money goes to the children. Last 
year 1,200 children, in forty schools, were paid 
$2,560 in cash. They have from twenty to thirty 
acres under cultivation, the fruits of which have 
not yet been sold, and the boys built, without pay, 
with the help of their teachers, last year, about 
1,000 fathoms of stone wall. A question was asked 
as to benevolent institutions. Answered—Here is 
a hospital free to all who need it. ‘Are there any 
orphan asylums?” ‘No, for every Hawaiian boy 
and girl has any number of affectionate fathers and 
mothers.” (Great laughter) Explained by saying 
that the whole race regards all its members as 
relations; any member of it is ready to take as 
his own any Hawaiian child who is parentless. 
(“ Hawaiian civilization sprang from America,” we 
were told. Now, is there nothing that America can 
learn from Hawaii in this regard? Which indicates 
the higher, more Christianized civilization—our car- 
avanserais of infants in blue checked garments, 
their adopted children in their appa robes? 






And as they raise their flowing cups to touch 


The clinking brim to brim, are whirled beneath 
The waves and disappear. 


Of beaten drums, and thunders that break forth 


I hear the jar 


From cannon, where the advancing billow sends 
Up to the sight long files of armed men, 


That hurry to the charge through flame and smoke. 
The torrent bears them. under, whelmed and hid, 
Slayer and slain, in heaps of bloody foam, 

Down go the steed and rider; the plumed chief 


Sinks with his followers ; the head that wears 


The imperial diadem goes down beside 


The felon’s with cropped ear and branded cheek. 

A funeral train—the torrent sweeps away 

Bearers and bier and mourners. By the bed 

Of one who dies men gather sorrowing, 

And women weep aloud; the flood rolls on; 

The wail is stifled, and the sobbing group 

Borne under. Hark to that shrill sudden shout— 

The cry of an applauding multitude 

Swayed by some loud-tongued orator who wields 

The living mass, as if he were its soul. 

The waters choke the shout and all is still. 

Lo, next, a kneeling crowd and one who spreads 

The hands in prayer; the engulfing wave o’ertakes 

And swallows them and him. A sculptor wields 

The chisel, and the stricken marble grows 

To beauty ; at his easel, eager-eyed, 

A painter stands, and sunshine, at his touch, 

Gathers upon the canvas, and life glows; 

A poet, as he paces to and fro, 

Murmurs his sounding lines. Awhile they ride 

The advancing billow, till its tossing crest 

Strikes them and flings them under while their 
tasks 

Are yet unfinished. See a mother smile 

On her young babe that smiles to her again— 

The torrent wrests it from her arms; she shrieks, 

And weeps, and midst her tears is carried down. 

A beam like that of moonlight turns the spray 

To glistening pearls ; two lovers, hand in hand, 

Rise on the billowy swell and fondly look 

Into each other’s eyes. The rushing flood 

Flings them apart ; the youth goes down ; the maid, 

With hands outstretched in vain and streaming 
eyes, 

Waits for the next high wave to follow him. 
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An aged man succeeds; his bending form 

Sinks slowly ; mingling with the sullen stream 

Gleam the white locks and then are seen no more, 
Lo, wider grows the stream ; a sea-like flood 

Saps earth’s walled cities ; massive palaces 

Crumble before it; fortresses and towers 

Dissolve in the swift waters; populous realms 

Swept by the torrent, see their ancient tribes 

Engulfed and lost, their very languages 

Stifled and never to be uttered more. 


I pause and turn my eyes and, looking back 
Where that tumultuous flood has passed, I see 
The silent Ocean of the Past, a waste 
Of waters weltering over graves, its shores 
Strewn with the wreck of fleets, where mast and 
hull 
Drop away piecemeal; battlemented walls 
Frown idly, green with moss, and temples stand 
Unroofed, forsaken by the worshippers. 
There lie memorial stones, whence time has gnawed 
The graven legends, thrones of kings o’erturned, 
The broken altars of forgotten gods, 
Foundations of old cities and long streets 
Where never fall of human foot is heard 
Upon the desolate pavement. I behold — 
Dim glimmerings of lost jewels far within 
The sleeping waters, diamond, sardonyx, 
Ruby and topaz, pearl and chrysolite, 
Once glittering at the banquet on fair brows 
That long ago were dust; and all around, 
Strewn on the waters of that silent sea, 
Are withering bridal wreaths, and glossy locks 
Shorn from fair brows by loving hands, and scrolls 
O’erwritten,—haply with fond words of love 
And vows of friendship—and fair pages flung 
Fresh from the printer’s engine. There they lie 
A moment and then sink away from sight. 


I look, and the quick tears are in my eyes, 
For I behold, in every one of these, 
A blighted hope, a separate history 
Of human sorrow, telling of dear ties 
Suddenly broken, dreams of happiness © 
Dissolved in air, and happy days, too brief, 
That sorrowfally ended, and I think 
How painfully must the poor heart have beat 
In bosoms without number, as the blow 
Was struck that slew their hope or broke their 

peace. 

Sadly I turn, and look before, where yet 
The Flood must pass, and I behold a mist 
Where swarm dissolving forms, the brood of Hope, 
Divinely fair, that rest on banks of flowers 
Or wander among rainbows, fading soon 
And reappearing, haply giving place 
To shapes of grisly aspect, such as Fear 
Molds from the idle air; where serpents lift 
‘the head to strike, and skeletons stretch forth 
The bony arm in menace. Further on 
A belt of darkness seems to bar the way, 
Long, low and di:tant, where the Life that Is 
Touches the Life to Come. The Flood of Years 
Rolls toward it, near and nearer. It must pass 
That dismal barrier. What is there beyond? 
Hear what the wise and good have said. Beyond 
That belt of darkness still the years roll on 
More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 
They gather up again and softly bear 
All the sweet lives that late were overwhelmed 
And lost to sight—all that in them was good, 
Noble, and truly great and worthy of love— 
The lives of infants and ingenuous youths, 
Sages and saintly women who have made 
Their households happy—all are raised and borne 
By that great current in its onward sweep, 


Wandering and rippling with caressing waves K . 
Around green islands, fragrant with the breath a 
Of flowers that never wither. So they pass, 
From stage to stage, along the shining course 


Of that fair river broadening like a sea, iil 
As its smooth eddies curl along their way, BAL 
They bring old friends together; bands are clasped 

In joy unspeakable ; the mother’s arms TI 
Again are folded round the child she loved 

And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now, 

Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 54 
That overpays them; wounded hearts that bled |. 64 ¥ 
Or broke are healed forever. In the room _ Uses 
Of this grief-shadowed Present there shall be | = 
A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw , 341 
The heart, and never shall a tender tie , 6 FI 
Be broken—in whose reign the eternal Change 3 Pl 
That waits on growth and action shall proceed 6 P. 
With everlasting Concord hand in hand. 10.1 


EE AE SENATE LS IE ET TS TTT Ta 
NOTICES. 


The Committee of the Southern Q. M. on Circular d 
Meetings has appointed one to be held at Cecil M. 
H., Kent county, Maryland, on the second First-day 
in the Eighth month, 1876, the 13th of the month. Ps 
Friends from other places feeling so inclined are 
invited to attend with the committee. Richard S. 

Turner is the correspondent, whose address is Still Ab 
Pond, Kent county, Md. = 

Darby Circular Meeting, which will occur 6th 
inst., can be reached (within two or three squares) 
by Walnut st. cars, Darby Branch, requiring about 
one and a half hours for the trip. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held 
Eighth moath 8th, 1876, at 10 A. M., in the Valley 
Meeting-house. Special arrangements have been ’ . 
made to convey Friends, on that day, to Ellwood 
Thomas’ lane, about three-quarters of a mile from 
the Meeting-house. , 

Trains leave the Reading Depot, Thirteenth and 
— streets, at 74 o’clock, A. M., on Third- 

ay. 

Members of the Select Meeting will take the one 
o’clock, P. M., train, on Second-day, from the same 
a for Port Kennedy, where Friends will meet 
them, 

The return train will leave for the city about five 
e’clock, P. M., on Third-day afternoon. Tickets 
good both going and returning on Second and 
Third-days will be issued at sixty-five cents the trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 
i 


ITEMS. 


Tue ex Queen Isabella is now on the eve of her 
return to Spain, and has written a letter of thanks 
to President McMahon, thanking him for kindness 
to her during her eight years’ residence in France. 

AppLeTon’s Journal announces that Prof. Huxley r 
will visit this country this summer, arriving here 
early next month. His stay will be very brief, but 
he has, nevertheless, consented to give three lec- 
tures before his departure. 


Tae French Republican press lately made an at- 
tack upon the Jesuits, alleging that they had fraud- 
ulently forewarned the students of their college 
concerning the subjects of examination at the Poly- 
technic. The matter became the subject of legal 
inquiry, and judgment was given against the news- 
papers. Steps are being taken everywhere to peti- 
tion the Chambers to expel the Jesuits from France. 
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No. 24 


BALANCE OF DESIRABLE G00DS|ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 


THAT MUST BE CLOSED OUT THIS 
MONTH. 


54 MIXED GRENADINE SHAWLS, $1 50. 
54 MIXED GRENADINE SHAWLS, $1.50. 
14 BLACK GRENADINE SHAWLS, $2.50. 
14 BLACK GRENADINE SHAWLS, $2 50. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution hasa beautiful location near Coa- 
tesville, Chester Co., Pa., on the Penn’a Central 
R. R. The Fall and Winter Term commences 9th 
mo. 25th. Pupils can pursue a full course of study. 
The English Branches, Languages, Sciences, etc., 
are thoroughly and carefully taught. Terms, $85 


341 Yds. BROWN FOULARD SILE at 100, worth 1.26 | per session of Twenty Weeks. For Catalogues con- 


5 PIECES BLACK TAFETA SILKS, at 87}. 

3 PIECE. BLACK TAFETA SILKS at $1.00. 

6 PIECES MORANS at 65 Cts., worth 75 Cts. 

10. PIECES SILK BLONDE, 87c, 1.00, 1.12 and 1.25 


SOHN H. STOESBS, 
S. W. Cor. Seventh & Arch Sts., Phila. 


N. B.—A splendid stock of goods selling cheap. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, removed from 
716 SPRING GARDEN STREET, to 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron St. 


ly 
ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 


OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Trunk 
Siraps, Pocket- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 


ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth. 
Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 
livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURANCE 


(FIRE.) 


334 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders by Mail will receive attention. 
MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 


BONNET MAKER, 


No. 545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Sarah J. Dutton. 











taining full particulars, address 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough colle- 
giate education to both sexes, whe here pursue the 
same course of study, and receive the same degrees. 





Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. No extra charges. 


For catalogue, giving all particulars as to courses 
of study. Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. DELAWARE C0,, PA. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough Colle- 
giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
able physical industries. Expenses for the year, 
about $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for 
rent, to parties wishing their children to home with 
them. 
For catalogue with full particulars, address 
A. WRIGHT, President, 
Springboro, Warren co., Ohio. 








APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR BOTH SEXES 
at Concordville, Delaware county, Pa., on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
English Branches, Mathematics and the Sciences 
receive special attention. 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, &c., are 
thoroughly taught. 
Rates have been reduced to $4.00 per week for 
girls, and $4.50 for boys. 
Term commences Ninth month 18th. 
Send for circular to 
JOSEPH SHORTLIEGE. 


LAVERACK (New York) COLLEGE AND 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE will take a lim- 
ited number of ladies and gentlemen preparing to teach, 
at one half cash and balance after they teach, the College 
obtaining situations for them. Call on or address Rev. 
ALONZO FLACK, 406 N. Forty-third streeet, Philadelphia, 
until September. 


C. W. SLAGLE & CO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 183 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Souierr consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





The President of b ~ BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEG E, Fbliadelphis, has 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates, It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 
objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Satardays. with- 
out interfering with the regular course of study. No such opportunity Jor obtaining a business educaion and 
w-luchle gereral information will ever again be szccceted. For full particulars, address 

J. E. ULE, President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Farniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street, | WANT BY A FEMALE TEACHER, 4 Post- 


weUCEEe, GS8 tion in a Friends’ School or family. Address 


I. F. HOPKINS Office of “FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.” 

* . ® a 
Menutsetmnér ond Doster te ANTED.—A WELL QUALIFIED MALE 

Fine Cabinet War a. Teacher, a member of the Society of Friends 


i 5 preferred, for Deptford School, Woodbury, N. J. 
WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS. The school is graded with an average attendance of 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. | about forty meee, One competant to teach all 
cat a the branches of a thorough English education will 
ee ee ee find a desirable and profitable situation. Address 
SAMUEL W. STOKES, or WM. WADE GRISCOM, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


ANTED.—A POSITION FOR MYSELF AND 

sister, together, as Housekeeper, or some 

capacity of trust. Reference given and required, 
Address: K. H. ALLEN, 


Campbell St., Rahway, N. J. 


eee YOUNG WOMAN, MEMBER OF 
the Society of Friends’ desires a situation 
as Teacher in Friends’ School. Teaches the English 
Branches. Has taught a first grade public school 
two years. Good references given. Address, 


JOS. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 
841 Callowhill St., Phila. 


ANTED. — A FEMALE TEACHER FOR 
W Friends’ School, Byberry. Recommenda- 
tions as to ability in teahing and government re- 
quired. Applications will close 8th mo. 7th. Salary 
$40 per mo. School will open 9th mo. 4th. 


Address, A. A. TOMLINSON, Sec., 
Byberry, P. 0., Pa. 


XILLA POWDER. THIS DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED 
powder is to prevent and cure chafing, and to remove all 
unpleasant odors caused by perspiration. ts wonderful prop- 
erties, combined with delightful perfume, make it so useful 
and indispensable, that those who once use it will never be 
without it again. Persons attending evening entertain- 
ments or crowded assemblies in warm weather will find 
AXILLA POWDER a necessity. A package will last a 
person three months. Sent free by mail, on receipt of fifty 
cents, Address A. A. BRYANT, No. 614 Arch street, Phila. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 


BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


__ PHILADELPHIA. 
EVERYTHING Seeds, Implements, Machi- 


nery, and Fertilizers. 

New Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
oe, mailed on receipt 10 cent 
stam 


A. B. COHU, 


Ea 197 Warer Sr., N. Y. 




























E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 

Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 

$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 

by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 

country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 

ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 

INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINERAL SPRING FARM, 


Home Comforts.—First-Class Summer Board. 
Boating, Fishing, Bowling Alleys, 


Piano, Patent Swings. 
HORSES AND CARRIACES TO HIRE. 


3 to 10 Minutes from Boats or Cars 


Address : JARED HELLINGS, Bristol, Pa. 


LREMONT HOUSE, 


COR. OF PACIFIC AND VIRCINIA AVE’S, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Having rented the above house, it will be opened fo- the 
reception of guests on the Ist of 5th month (May), 1876. 


By close application to business and attention to the com- 
fort of guests, I hope to deserve and receive a share of 
public patronage. 


Rooms engaged to first applicants. Address 


EDWARD REEVE, Tremont ge 
P. O. Bow 159, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


EACH COTTAGE, ATLANTIC CITY, PACIFIC 

Avenue, near West End. Hot and cold sea 

baths; full view of the ocean. Will open Sixth 
month 10th. Terms moderate. 




















N. D. ROBERTS. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


§$§.B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ A, 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANC 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Att Ingurrigs By MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED 


NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut Street. 











